CHILDHOOD   AND   EDUCATION

ing which develops the whole of our humanity,
body and soul, with a view to conduct rather than
with a view to science. The one science in his
eyes worth knowing thoroughly is that of living
well and dying well. But if classical antiquity lay
behind Montaigne, he was also the offspring of
the Renaissance. Erasmus, before Montaigne,
had protested against the harshness of the disci-
pline of the Middle Age. Rabelais loved knowl-
edge for its own sake with an enthusiasm un-
known to Montaigne. He had been carried away
by a glorious intoxication of knowledge, and in
his vast encyclopaedic scheme of education lay an
anticipation of what generations of men, but
hardly any individual man, might attain, an an-
ticipation of what in a measure they have since at-
tained. Montaigne is more exclusively the moral-
ist, and perhaps a moralist who grasps too eagerly
at immediate gains for character and conduct.
From the mere point of view of science he is some-
what of the dilettante; and, although the little
gentleman whom he would form may learn what
is valuable from a bricklayer or a peasant, he is
essentially an aristocrat. There is, accordingly, in
Montaigne's ideal a certain remoteness from the
devotion to knowledge proper to the scholar or
the man of science. He, like Shakespeare, views
the pedant with a humorous disdain, as one whose
brain is squeezed into a narrow compass by a
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